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Characterized by limited financial resources, course 
o££ej:in^^atQ^J^ational education programs, faculty, and 
admipis^^y ' ru^^l schools have a student population that is 

general^^ th^?ter, less motivated, more culturally deprived, and mpre 
isoiat6^>^t\s ^ its urban counterpart. Consequently, the rural school 
teacjbfii^ ^ed 3^ especially demanding job, which is considerably more 
compiic^yjdiQ^iian that of the urban teacher. Results, of a nationwide 
survey i^ely^ed that 75- 4% of the teachers surveyed felt they were 
inad^gu^^s tr^t^^epai^ed to teach in rural schools. Some of the newer 
approacJJ^eaci teacher training that seem particularly useful are: 
earlier ai<3^^r training experiences; micro-teaching; mediated 
learning Amov^; competency based teacher education; and teacher 
centers* .her^S 200 teacher training institutions « in a nationwide 
survey# the Were only 15 vhich had any rural education emphasis. 
However/^ a i^^j^ational Rural/Regional Education Association supports 
an acti^^cat^ growing group of university personnel interested in 
rural ed^ab, ^li, ao*^ there are rural education programs going on in 
Idahor ^^ivi^^ew York, and other places striving to meet rural needs 
via pre^^iiius^^ and/or inservica course work. Rurally responsive 
traipin^^hip^ encompass: specialized faculty; cooperative 
rel^tioi'^cn ^ amon9 educational agencies; team governance and close 
inter^ct^e a^^tween teacher trainers, community ,. parents, etc.; and 
preservi^ *5 ins^^rvice training. (JC) 
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PRESERVICE PROGIIANS FOR EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



GOING JMO i^RAL SCHOOLS 



INTRODUCTION 



Did you hoar the story about the guy who went to sleep 
and didn't wake up for fifty years? Well, when he awoke, 
besides having a very long beard, he discovered that his once 
rural existence had been changed to ribbons of concrete 120 
feet wide where hundreds of new f angled super powered auto- 
mobiles traveled rapidly toward unknovm destinations. His old 
corn patch was gone and in its place a forty story skyscraper 
hugged the sky. Even his old fishing hole had been filled in 
and a huge modern airport permitted gigantic metal aeroplanes 
to leap and land v/ith deafening roars of power. 

The suddenness of awakening to the drastic changes terri- 
fied the little fellow so he 'ran in abject panic. "I have got 
to get away from all of this,*' he exclaimed. Then he saw it 
nestled in a little grove of poplar trees. The familiar object 
was like an oasis — a refuge. "Thank heavens," he shouted, "a 
school!" With a headlong rush he climbed the steps, clutched 
to the door knob and with a sigh of relief remarked, "I'm safe, 
'cause I know that nothing has changed here in -the past fifty 
years . " 

This fictitional little tale, offered as humor at an educator's 
conference sometime ago, brought considerable chuckles from the audience. 
The question as to whether schools change rapidly enough to meet the 
demands of society has been debated frequently, with the critics of educa- 
tion seemingly more numerous than those satisfied wiih the system. 

On the positive side, it is somevhat reassuring for an educator 
to note that the frightened fellow in the story found comfort and relief 
in a school building. One could conclude that perhaps this modern-day 
"Rip Van Winkle" had felt some happiness in his earlier school jears. 
Secondly, one might surmise that the old fellow missed the peace and 
security of the rural envirorjcent and was heading in that direction as 
many urbanites do when the pace of city living becomes too stressful. 
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^"^^^■lor.. of „nr- Htfibutod \ 

/^'-^Int^ ■r^'^'K 

havo ^ -^0, ^^^^ / , ^-.d p,,,,.^ , 

scho^^ ^'Vion ana ^ . \^,fect ^' , . '"^^i^ peom, r.c^ h^^, 

u,,. ^^^^ ^ \ ,,,, .^;^-^o, 

^2 milli^^ ' ^ \ airec^^ '^^^ in the ecl^ ^ 



'Pe^^ ^ Schools ^ , , W of * cation ar^ \ 

Office ^^^^tion, . ' Yotal X ^ K^ners, ^ 

educ^* ^^,e thar^ * i .^90 U-^' ^ ''^^rt., Today ^ one 

out 0^ ^ \,ee peoP^ ^ ^ ^ ^^\Xn^ f^o"" V 
school ^"^^^-S educati^ 

^:iess of ^ „ Viace of ^ ^> 'neMe ^ ^^^^e 

in a ^^^,rict of ^ ^ The di^ ^ ^ ^Vdent vxl^ ^ 

level. • Xiity of ^ ^ j„ 1 9?^. ^ ^^^^ l6,5U 

public 'Sistrdct^ V.ates*^^ youth Xl, 



nubt"^^,^* "^nc^ art-'"^' ^^10,^^ .listrictn havo ^^eir purpose the 

edu'''^ ^hilfli'<^'" OQonCPif^ '^^^°^'"^'*^f^^lce£5> racial and ethnic 

Vrent cd^i^^^ "^^H ij^^estment of ve:^^ over $100 billion 

annt^^ ly^e suppo^* ""^^c^^tion has result^^^ .^^ over 7 55« of all 

your^^ ^igh sch^^^ "^"^ ^^Qeiving hig'^ ^^^^c^l diplomas. Education 

incl^ ^°^^an.0 '''' '^^oation, for the h^^^^capped, the bilin- 

gual' ^^^ed, and ""Sa the very yoij^^^ elderly. 

Prod^ ^''9>^. p. 7V) that for the fii^^^ ^^^e in the history 



^>6! P- ^'''^^ that for the fifg^ ^^^e in the history 

cnildrei^ ^ j^^^^ special tt^^^hing, special help, 

i ^Vi'^e. ^^iot, classrooms at.^ ^^^igned to be more 

^et-ter li^^ * •^o^.g comfortable f^i^^.^ure, and often car- 

tif>^ '^s^v.ooms are ^^Utpped vith an atj, instructional 



and ^Vi'^e. ^^o^, classrooms at.^ ^^^igned to be more 

"^ith - ''^^^ ' 

peti^^ "^^^v-ooms ar^ "^Utpped vith ^" '^^-J^jj. of instruction! 

JielP ^''^ the basios an^a traditional, but 

nev ^ . ^^^^ue, upd^^ ^^'^^gv general -j^^^ge, and many other 

exp^^ .'^"^ n^v, curri^^ ^^^^^oaches. 

■^^^It of de^^ _ ^§ t^ig potential °^ ev^^y jhild and adult to 

the ^ • that the/ t ^^^epared to lly ^ satisfying life is 

not ^Qertaking' ^ ^^Hool districts i^^ ^^^^ country sendee 

area^ popul'i* -^^"051 hundred to ^^^jidreds of thousands. 

Lai^^ ^ . ^:Lso a f^^*'' ^ ^c^ooi district ope^^^^.^n. In Hawaii, the 

enti^" ^ U^^e maj^^ ^^^s) consi^^^^^^ o^^^ ^chool district, 

St .,■0^'^^ . 

whil^ of Cai:^^ h^^ ^uoerous -^o^l ^i^tricts. r%ny dis- 

trie* ^-^^^^ cerious^^ ^^t^^ financial Coj^giderations . "Without 

adeci^ Quality "^^^i^ lacking a^^j recruitment and • 

rate/' teacb^^ ^ ^^^^ aif^^^^K 



Good teachorsj arc a noconnity for any school system. Tho 
teacher^ c clionte are hin otudenbo r-ind the nchool ac a whole in built 
around the student /teacher relationship. This relationship ultimately 
determines the quality of the student education. The well-trained and 
professionally responsible teacher is a catalyst who inspires students to 
think, react, and pursue further learning. The teacher serves as a model 
and gives guidance and support to the student. The process of {gaining an 
education can, through the actions of the teacher, be stimulating, 
dynamic, relevant, and consistent, or it can be uninspiring, monotonous, 
and a tedious chore. 

It is the responsibility of the many teacher-training institu- 
tions to train capable teachers for the thousands of schools, both urban 
and rural, that are in operation in the United States. Unfortunately, 
teacher -training institutions today tend to think that teacher prepara- 
tion is a general preparation and that the teacher who exits from such a 
program can be successful as a generalist, regardless of where he/she 
teaches. The difficulty in accepting this position is the plight of 
r^iral schools in hiring and retaining the well-qualified teacher. The 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (Ford, ¥\t^„ and Koch, 196?: 
p. 30) reports that two of the major problems associated with mral 
schools are difficulty in hiring and retaining good teachers and the poor 
quality of instruction that exists ♦ 

It has been knoxm for some time that the teacher turnover rate 
in nonmetropolitan schools is substantially higher than that of metro- 
politan schools. One of the major problems new teachers face in teaching 
in a rural area is the tremendous adjustment that must be made to living 
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in a aim]! community with itti geof^r'\}>hical isolation and nonmetropolitan 
oocial characterintico. llural living for Qtudenir., nf;pecia],ly those who 
come from familieo with low economic rosourceg, is much different from 
that of the young people who live in metropolitan areac. Thece differ- 
encen are do significant that they can seriously ijnpair an individual's 
ability to cope with school, work, and other aspcctn of daily living 
(Levine, 1963; Jenkins, 1963). 

Until recently, teacher-training institutions have primarily 
offered campus and urban-based teacher-training programs with little 
thtDught of the need for specialized training for educators who might 
wish to work in rural communities. However, the efforts of the National 
Rural/Regional Education Association, iriral school districts, and some 
universities, coupled with a decreasing demand for teachers, are forcing 
some change upon colleges of teacher education. It, is becoming evident 
that more colleges and school districts are beginning to seek methods of 
rectifying the inequalities that exist between rural and urban educational 
programs. 

It is the purpose of this paper to: 

1 . Provide an overview of the problems teachers face in 
working in rural schools that point to a need for 
specialized preservice professional training and 
ongoing inservice education. 

2. Review the history of teacher-training efforts 
during the past fifty years to determine earlier 
patterns of professional training and current trends. 

3. Identify some of the promising preservice and 
inservice programs that are specifically designed to 
improve the quality of teaching in mral schools. 

4. Recommend some steps that must be taken by teacher- 
training institutions if teachers are to be prepared 
to meet the needs of all youth. 
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'rho Mend for Specializod Traininc 
for Educatora of Rural Schools 

Population characteristics in torms of preferences for living 
have provided a means for educators, sociologists, and others to ntudy 
schools. Areas in which people live vjiy be classified primarily as 
urban rural. The rural population is defined by the Bureau of the 
Census to include persons living in the open country or in towns of 
less than 2,500 people. The Census includes within the rural population 
the rural farm population, which comprises all rural residents living on 
farms, and the rural nonfarm population, which includes the remaining 
rui*al population. 

The 1970 Census defines the ^jrban population as (l ) all persons 
living in places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, incorporated as cities, 
boroughp villages, and towns, except towns in New -England, Nev; York, 
and Wisconsin; (2) the densely settled urban fringe, including both 
incorporated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or morej 
and (3) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more ou*oside any 
urban fringe. 

Moe and Tamblyn (1974-5 p. 4-9) suggest that the population be 
divided into two primary groups for easier discussion of school charac- 
teristics. These groupinr vr»ul ^ be labeled metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan. Numnetropo? • tan v:- Id be defined as people and places 
outside of counties containing a city of 50,000 or more inhabitants. 
With this definition for rural nonmetropolitan areas, approximately 
31.4.^ (63.8 million) of the total pop^olation of the United States for 
1970 would be classified within this category. 

c 
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by {lejrinit/inf: thorn into two i):\\v^u)r\f^.v, rathor' tli'in considnr irif: ihc: 
r.chooT:: aji /i wholo? A few oducatort: deny that rura] (iducation an a 
noparato conrndorat i on exi:^tr.. Accord.inc to thorn, tho pr:inc:ip:i or. of (jocxl 
t')achinp an-l Rood school adm.inintration are ^jonoral and have laiivornal 
applicability; thun, any endoavor to identify nu'al oducation is futile 
and \mworthy of any scholarly endeavor (Moe and Tamblyn, 197/|.: p. 32). 

Others stress that problems confronting rui-a] America;, such as 
poverty, housing, medical services, and education, are among the roost 
serious in tho United States today (Johnson, 1976). Concerns about edu- 
cation in rural areas arc particularly pressing. Moe and Taroblyn (I974.) 
state : 

The fact is that rural youth are not receiving the ..■ucation 
required for their full participation in the society of today 
and tomorrow, despite the current national commitment to pro- 
vide quality education for all. (p. 28) 

Coop (1970) refers to the tradition of neglect cor ^renting rural 

areas in an increasingly urban society when he reports: 

Rural, furthermore, means an important segment of our nation's 
population — one third. It is a segment that :s not decreasing 
in proportionate size, despite the alleged urbanization of our 
society. It is a segment that tends to be overlooked in these 
times of preoccupation with urban crimes. 

Although solving urban problems in our covmtry should have top 
priority, the severity and magnitude of similar problems in 
the development of human resources and in the provision of 
basic services and facilities are no less iiaportant in rural 
areas, (p. 3) 

Edington (1976: p. 2) indicates in a publication regarding the 
strengthening of small rural schools that there is much room for improve- 
ment of rural school programs. He reports +hat a measurable difference 



thi:: iinl''i Imucm; r^xtondM to l\u^ iinnl! 'rc.hoo\r>, Hoi\vvi\ and r.vonn.infT 

(19^.0 tinvf? ifk»nt i riiM) :iomrj (if the rv'.".r*u:t.tT 1 r.t, i r.;^ of r.inM l.l j-iu^al 
nchooln Ihnl two i^enorvi lly d i '.jh i mi l.'i fr'(,.»ni url>Mi ;V!h{.)C)lL; . Al.thou/^h non- 
mo tT*opolit,an nnhooln niny vaj-j^ in inol.'il-..i(vi^ and (ddini o/racjal 
/i:rc)up altcndancro, moat nmall T'ur/^"', s^'hool:'^ arc (,'haractor:i i^od by 
(1) l.imib(Kl financial reooui'c^o, (2) l?mitod com'se offcrincr.^ 
(3) Inmitod vocational education pvorvimt^, and (4.) limited faculty and 
administration. Thc£30 conditions, especially the limited linanolal 
r^30urccri, combined with physical isolation, tend to have a profound 
effect upon the quality of education::! programs that can be offered to 
rural youth. 

The Rural School Setting 

The rural community provides "in opportunity for a friendly, 
close-based educational organization and considerable community involve- 
ment. Fishing, hunting, and quiet hours cf relaxation and Bolitude are 
often appealing to the person who wishes to live a more leisurely life in 
a farm and ranch "rolling hills" environment. Behind the "rolling hills," 
the fields nf golden corn and the green meadows, the mountain breezes and 
the cold-f lov/ing brooks, hov;ever, exist countless rural commimities 
plagued with serious social problems. At the founding of this nation, 
Americans were primarily an agricultural and agrarian pQople. Census 
records of the first fifty years of the country under a constitution 
showed approximately 19 of cverj^ 20 f^ailies living in a rural setting. 
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As the force of industrialism began to be felt in the country 
during the nineteenth century, rapid changes in rural society took 
effect. Mechanized factories in the emerging cities required workers, 
and the manpower needed was on the farm. Poorer families and tenants 
quickly realized the value of leaving the country and moving to the city, 
as better paying jobs were available and the services (schools, r leal 
facilities, social activities, etc.) were far superior to those they had 
experienced. As cities in the East, South, North, and West grew, the 
rural areas decreased in population and in ability to keep up with the 
urban centers in providing adequate support services. 

Within the past fifty years, the United States has emerged as 
one of the major urban societies in the world. To most people it is 
everywhere apparent that the principal characteristic of change in the 
U.S. population since World War II has been urbanization (U,S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Economic Development Division, 1971: p. 1 ) . It is 
equally apparent to the rural dweller that urbanization and its social 
problems have received a disproportionate part of attention and assis- 
tance as compared to the nonmetropolitan sections. 

Poverty has been of paramount concern in many rural regions. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Development Division 
(1971) reports: 

Although the total number of persons in farm families below 
the poverty level is smaller than non-farm families^, the per- 
centage of persons in farm families remains about twice as 
high as non-farm. (p. 4-6) 

A higher percentage of Americans living in nonmetropolitan areas 

are poorer than those living in metropolitan areas. In rural counties, 
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of the people are poor, comparea v;ith 10,6^ in urban areas. For 
those rural residents actually related to agriculture and classified in 
the 1970 Census as farm residents, the percentage of poor rises to 20.2^ 
( Cronemeyer , 1 971 ) . 

Vrhat was once considered to be "the best way of life in America" 
has become, as referred to by many, the most disadvantaged or, more 
simply, "the people left behind." Although not true in all cases^ rural 
areas typically have higher percentages of poverty, poorer housing 
standards, fewer cultural attractions, less opportunity for adequate 
medical care, less opportunity to attract federal and state funding for 
programs, and the lowest levels of education. 

The people of rural America, in essence, have become a forgotten 
minority. The focus upon problems of urban centers since "World War II 
has obscured the plight of numbers of the nation* s people who live in 
rural areas. 

One of the most glaring deficiencies in the rural community is 
that of rural education. A child bom in rural America has one chance 
in four of belonging to a family whose income is below poverty guide- 
lines. Compared to the typical child in an urban school, the rural 
child will have fewer opportunities to study in a particular area of 
interest and fewer chances to become prepared for post-high school 
experiences. The teacher in a rural school is likely to have less 
trainin£ .nd there are generally fewer specialists to help the student 
learn than in the urban setting (l-kyeske, 1972: p. 30). 

In addition, the young person has less than one chance in four 
of finding gainful employment in the local community when he/she reaches 
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at> ^. The forced migration to cities in order to find vc:'k further 

the resources of the rural community and requires the young 
^ attempt to adjust to a new urban environment. The adjustment to 
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' ^tan living often creates unhappiness and added problems for 
ur^ ^^iety, 

"^Ural schools have the challenging task of attempting to educate 

a ^ ^^riety of individuals, ranging from the most common^ \.hite 

An^ "^o.is, to native Americans in the Vest, Spanish American migrant 

vo^ ^Ji the Southwest, poor whites in the Appalachians, and the rural 

B.l^ ^ the South. Farm families may reside on small acreage and 

lix'ing or realize substantial financial rewards from land 

ho^ providing farm crops, milk, or meat to dinner tables across the 

co^ Nonf^^ residents are increasing in rural areas. These indi- 

^ glials 

vi^ Usually are invol;red in manufactxrring of some sort, utilizing 
nat-K 

tb^ resources of the area. There are also indications that many 

^"tan dwellers are seeking nearby rural areas m which to live as 

.i^ans 

a ^ escaping the negative aspects of city life. 

1972 there were 16,514- operating public school districts in 

Unit; 

th^ ^ci states. Of this number, 7,103 districts had fewer than 6OO 
i^ent^^ ^ 

stv- ij^ theii* attendance boundaries. An additional 2,635 districts 

ha^^ 600 to 1,199 students in attendance in their area. Another 

districts had between 1,200 and 1,799 students. These 

sm^ "ti^xcts represent nearly 70% of all school districts and they 

most: 

ar^ Often found in nonmetropolitan areas. 

^^Us, these thousands of small school districts face the growing 
deit^ Placed ^Pon all schools to provide personalized instruction for 
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each chil-l, special diagnosis-prescriptive teaching for children with 
learning and behavioral problems, and multiciiltural education. Rural 
schools are expected to equal the results of urban schools with far less 
financial support and oilmen in an isolated environment that has few of 
the resources found in urban areas. 

The Rural School Child 

The rural population is predominantly white although the 1970 
Census lists nearly 5 million nonwhites. The largest number are Black, 
followed by Spanish Americans and American Indians. The population of 
rural America also includes all nationalities and religions, as well as 
ethnic groups. A much higher percentage of people living in rural areas 
is made up of the whites of Appalachia, the Blacks of the Deep South, 
the Spanish Americans of the '"^V '^-est, and the Indians of the West. 

According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Cti .sus (1970: p. 73), almost ono-half of the nation's poor resided in 
the South; however, rural poor exist in every state. Another charac- 
teristic of the rural population is that of low-skilled workers. This 
is often the result of a lower educational level than that of urban 
persons. School dropouts and unemployment are more prevalent in rural 
areas. Writing on the school dropout, Schrieber (1965) states: 

Rural youth receive an average of one year less education 
than do their tirban counterparts. Rtiral America has more 
functional illiterates, fewer educational resotirces, fewer 
vocational and technical schools, poorer school buildings 
and lower paid teachers. In rural America 1.3 million 
school-age children are not enrolled in school, and schools 
are ill-equipped to provide counseling and social services, 
(p. 131) 
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Rural chixdren born into faniil:en with low economic resomr'ca 
are often required to begin early to help the family subsist. Rural 
living for these children is very different from t'le urban livlrg of 
other children. These differences are often so sigiiificant that they 
can seriously impair the student's ability to cope with £>c;hool, work, 
and other aspects of daily living (Nam and Powers, 1965) ► 

Although an increasing comparison for the probler«s of poverty 

is evident about the country, a lack of understanding rf the causes and 

a failure to consolidate efforts in reducing the problem prevails. 

Often instant remedies in the fonii of a ''program that will alleviate the 

problem" are devised and applied to all populations and parts of the 

country. When such methods are applied to rural areas, they tend to be 

less effective because such rural problems offer no simple solution, 

Ruel (1974-) states that: 

Because rural areas have uniquely different characteristics, 
programs designed for urban populations are not usually 
applicable in rural areas. The poverty problem of rural 
America was a long time in the making. Furthermore, they are 
covered with a thick veneer of apathy and indifference, both 
on the part of the poverty-stricken and those who represent the 
more affluent of our society. Solving these problems may take 
a long time unless as much concentrated effort is directed 
toward them as being directed toward the problems of the urban 
ghettos, (pp, 28-29) 

To the teacher new to a rural school position, working with 

children from poor homes can be particularly difficult. These students 

often exhibit withdrawal or aggressive behaviors which are maladaptive 

or deemed undesirable in a middle-class school culture. The number of 

dropouts and delinquents from rural schools are indicative of students 

who have found it difficult to deal with youth status and poverty 

(Killer, 1963; Polk, 1963). * . 
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Sewell and Haller (1965) attempted tc identify a number of fac- 
tors relevant to the educational and occupational aspirations of rural 
youth. They collected data on more than 10,000 Wisconsin high school 
seniors anu reported: 

From all of the evidence it seems quite apparent that rural 
students, particularly the farm students, are less academically 
oriented, somewhat less able, and considerably less convinced 
of the value of higher education than urban students. 

The rural students attend small high schools and schools that 
send smaller proportions of their graduating classes to college 
than do urban students. They are less likely than urban stu- 
dents to have as their best fl*iends othe^' boys and girls who 
plan to go to college. They are somewhat less likely than 
urban students to have discussed their post-high school plans 
with their teachers and counselopG, but are equally likely to 
have "been encouraged by them to attend college. They are less 
likel/ than ui^ban students to live within commuting distance 
of a college and are less likely to have lived in an urbanized 
country where a wide variety of educational and occupational 
opportunities are visible to them. Thus, rural youth, in com- 
parison with urban youth, find themselves in a school and com- 
munity environment with considerably less potential for 
arousing and maintaining high level educational and occupational- 
aspirations, (p. 167) 

In summary, rural youth live in geographically isolated, less 

densely populated areas. Their chances of coming from a poor family are 

much greater than youth who live in urban areas. The rural youth is als 

often less motivated to succeed educationally than his/her urban counter 

part . 

Obviously, all rural nonmetropolitan youth cannot be generalized 
i-nto the characteristics above. Hovever, the conditions of - .•i;^ rural 
youth are such that they need to be understood as unique individuals. 
It is the special task of teachers and others to be aware of the charac- 
teristics of rural youth and schools and communities in order to assist 
students to reach their fullest potential. 

U 
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The Rural School Teacher 

Individuals who choose to enter the teaching field do so for a 
variety of reasons, and those reasons influence subsequent career 
patterns and vocational interests. For a few, the initial decision 
beyond high school training is to enter college, and entrance into pro- 
fessional education is a late decision. To others, limitations in job 
opportunities in a chosen major field of study (psychology, sociology, 
economics, as a Tew examples) require entering teaching as a second 
choice. Some wonen frequently choose teacher certification as a goal 
although they do not expect to teach immediately, as marriage and family 
responsibilities are expected to come first. Others enter teacher 
training with a strong sense of dedication and purpose and seek to 
become as well prepared as possible. Regardless of the reason for seek- 
ing a teaching credential, all trainees must go through basically the 
same process: entering college (most often in urban settings), obtaining 
the requisite preparation (coursework and teacher training in a nearby 
public school), graduation, and job htmting. 

The first teaching experience generally requires considerable 
readjustment in personal social life (Shaplin, 1961: pp. 33-59). As 
reported by Havighurst and Neugarten (1975: P* 4-19), many beginning 
teachers experience what has been called "reality shock." In other words, 
new teachers find themselveo in marked variance with preconceptions of 
the teaching role and setting. 

This phenomenon of reality shock does not occur in all caties 
because preteaching experiences, such as being reared in a family of 
educators, working with youth groups, teacher aide employment, etc., 
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half of the 1970s, a number of small niral schools must still take what 
they can get. V/hen any teacher is placed in a school situation where 
assignments are given to teach in areas for which he/she has not been 
fully trained, the quality of instruction diminishes. Not only must 
teacher-training institutions specifically recruit and train teachers 
for rural areas, but efforts must also be made by all concerned educa- 
tional groups to provide adequate inservice training to those teachers, 
good and poor, presently in teaching assignments. 

There is a definite need for unive:;sities to make a greater 
effort to recruit and train teachers who are attracted to moral com- 
munities and who are able to bring a diverse background of experience 
to the rural school community* A study by Borg (1964.) recommends that 
teachers who pl-'^.* to teach in nonmetropolitan areas should have a rural 
student -teaching experience. He adds that rural teacher trainees 
should be able to adapt to individual student differences and be able 
to teach more than one subject, grade, and age. Muse (1974) has found 
that, regardless of the area in which he/she has been raised (metro- 
politan or nonmetropolitan), an individual who elects to complete a 
student -teaching experience in a rural school will most often prefer 
a first -teaching experience in that area. 

A nationwide questionnaire vas circulated by Charles (1969: 
p. 103) in which rural school teachers w'ere asked to indicate needed 
improvements in the training of rural teachers. The most frequently 
mentioned areas suggested as needing improvement were (1 ) more practi- 
cal methods courses; (2) learning to teach with minimum facilities; 
(3) more preparation in guidance and counseling of students; (A) better 
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preparation in a broader number of subject-matter fields; (5) added 
courses in rural culture and sociolog^r; (6) ability to teach several 
grades in the same room; (7) training in diagnosis and treatment of 
exceptional children; (8) preparation in "practical rural living" (i.e., 
basic principles of carpentry, electricity, and plumbing); and 
(9) instruction in rural economic systems. 

Of all the tea chert polled in this study, a veiy significant 
75.4.^ felt that they were inadequately prepared to teach in rural 
schools. Muse and Parsons (1976: pp. 32-^35), in a study of rural 
teachers and the rural schools, found that single teachers and/or 
teachers raised in urban settings reported difficulty in making a social 
adjustment to the rural coimnunity. In addition, there was found to be a 
marked tendency for rural teachers and administrators to use their posi- 
tions as a "springboard" to other positions. 

The teacher who has lived in a rural community while growing up 
often has less difficulty in adjusting zo a rural teaching position. 
However, regardless of earlier home residence, new teachers tend to per- 
form more successfully if their student-teaching experience was similar 
to their first position. Vittetoe (1977: pp. 4.29-4.30), in a study of 74.7 
first-year teachers, found that student teachers who take a first posi- 
tion in a situation dissimilar to that of their student teaching tend to 
be rated as less successful by school supervisors. 

The Tvral administrators and teachers in the study felt that new 
rural teachers were not adequately trained for their responsibilities in 
the classroom or community. Likewise, the majority of teachers felt that 
ongoing inservice training was very important. Inservice training was 
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also listed as one of the greatest needs of rural vschools in a survey of 
members of the Rural Education Assccidtion. The Arisociation (Heesacker, 
1976: p. 2) distributed a nationwide questionnaire among its membership 
in 1975. Listed as the second greatest need of rural schools vas 
initialing programs to better educate teachers, administrators^ and 
others for work in rural schools. 

It is apparent from the evidence cited that teachers in rural 
schoola require considerable assistance in meeting the requirements of 
rural school employment. New teachers in particular need to be prepared 
to understand the rural environment. They must have developed the 
ability to live happily away from the center of cultural activities 
which the metropolitan areas provide and to enjoy the satisfaction of 
associations with the people with whom they work and play. The rural 
teacher cannot gain the necessary experience and sHlls unless teacher- 
traini^ . institutions serve as active agents in promoting rural teacher 
education. 
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teacher-traiiTii:g programs 



The problem of recruiting and adequately training educational 

personnel for rural schools is not unique to this decade. Cubberly 

(1922) stressed in one of his books on rural education the following: 

Nev attention to the rural-teacher probleni c During the past 
ten years, new attention has been directed to the special 
problems of preparing teachers for service in the rural 
schools. As the complex problems of rural life and rural 
needs have dawned upon us, we have slowly begun to realize 
that their solution not only demands a new type of rural 
education, but that education is also the key to the solution, 
(p. 289) 

Indeed, during the period from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century until World War II, considerable emphasis was placed upon rural 
education as a unique aspect of the total training of the teacher. The 
State of Michigan, in 1897, was the first to order that each state 
normal school organize a special course for the prepa.ration of rural 
teachers. In 1902, the Indiana State Normal School organization made a 
similar provision by organizing a rural school in connection with its 
normal school work. 

The Iowa State Teachers College adopted at an early date a plan 
for providing observation and practice teaching in the first year of 
college for those who wished to teach in rural schools. The student 
was excused from work at the college for one month, during which he/ 
she would go and live in the country and do practice teaching in a rural 
school. Other colleges that offered rural teacher-training programs of 
this nature were Oregon State Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon; Kearney 
State Normal School in Nebraska; and the Milwaukee State Normal School 
in Wisconsin* In each of these schools, opportunity was offered for 



student observation, practice teaching, and particip^^tion in rural com- 
niunity activities. 

College prcgrams which emphasized rural teacher training varied 
in intensity from a number of specific courses, which stressed the educa- 
tional, economic, and social characteristics of small commimities, to 
separate departments of rural education. In many instances, in addi- 
tion to coursework, the students were required to spend part of their 
training, observing, and teaching in a rural community. 

The emphasis for training educational personnel in the early 
part of the century came from numerous soTirces. The Educational 
Policies Commission (1939) stressed that many teachers were not ade- 
quately prepared for their jobs. The Commission reported: "This is 
true of the teachers in the open country to a much greater extent than 
those in villages and urban communities [1939, p. 14-]." The Commis- 
sion also stressed the obligation of colleges in preparing teachers 
for rural schools: 

The improvement of rural education requires the training and 
compensation of career teachers in the rural service rather 
than teachers who use the rural position as a stepping stone 
to the urban schools. (1939, p. 15) 

During the decades of the 1920s, 1930s, and 194-Os, the need for 
well-trained rural teachers was considered critical (Evenden, 1935; 
Pittman, 1922; Vhite House Conference on Rural Education, 1944-)* 
Evenden (1935) stressed that training for rural teachers should be 
equal in amount and quality to training given to urban teachers; how- 
ever, the training should not be identical because the rural teacher 
needs special preparation for his/her work. Wolford (194-6: p. 6), the 
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Director of Rural Education at State Teachers College in Buffalo, pub- 
lished a text on rural school teaching in which she identified the 
needed educational experiences of teachers who would work in rural com- 
munities. Another well-known educator of this era, Ruth Strang (I94.3), 
vrrote in a text on child development and guidance in rural schools the 
following: 

. . • Although both urban and imral schools show a wide range 
of differences in economic and ciiltural opportunities, vast 
numbers of rural elementary teachers must grapple with isola-- 
tion, meager school resources, community pove- f r, and other 
difficulties which the average city teacher coiuid hardly 
visualize. 

The effect of World War II upon the training of teachers for 
rural schools was momentous. The war effort required the individual 
attention and effort of millions of citizens dedicated to maintaining 
basic human rights and liberties* College enrollments about the 
country dropped dramatically as young men enlisted or were drafted to 
serve in the armed forces. War-related industries likewise required 
the skills of many young men and women to provide materials for the war 
effort. 

In the face of decreasing enrollments, colleges were forced to 
reduce the number of academic offerings and consolidate many related 
programs. Rural teacher-training specialization was one of the first 
programs that were consolidated within the general education structure. 
Schools were also faced with a serious problem of staffing. Jfeny of 
the teachers were called into the war effort, and the clamor for the 
»^bodies»' to fill the vacancies was heard from the richest school dis- 
tricts to the poorest and from the smallest schools to the largest. 
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It was not feasible for a teacher-training institution to maintain two 
departments v/hen only enough students v;ere enrolled to keep one 
operating. The colleges and schools got by without rural education 
departments during the war; when peace had been reached, retixrning to 
the same organizational arrangement was not deemed necessary. 

From the post-World War II era through the 1960s, the pattern 
of teacher education was basically uniform and stable • One of the 
biggest factors encouraging uniformity was the constant demand for 
teachers placed upon the training institutions by the public schools. 
The "baby boom" beginning in the early 1950s did not abate during the 
1960s, and schools desperately needed teachers to prevent overcrowded 
classrooms. 

The general format that emerged during this period consisted of 
four major areas: a prescribed number of general education courses 
required of all students; a sequence of depth courses, which for 
secondary teachers was considered a major field of study, such as Eng- 
lish or mathematics, and for elementary teachers would emphasize the 
range of subjects taught in elementary schools; a number of professional 
education courses stressing such subjects as methods of teaching, edu- 
cational psychology, history, sociology, or philosophy of education; 
and at least one field-based experience in the schools considered as 
student teaching (Gutek, 1970: p. 139). 

The 1970s have witnessed some substantial changes occurring in 
the evolution of teacher education. Not as many babies are being bom, 
and L hools are dropping in enrollment. Educators have had breathing 
time to begin to develop new programs designed to discourage the less 
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capable teacher applicant and to increase the competency of teachers 
progressing through the training experience. 

Some of the newer approaches to the training of teachers that 
seem to be proving helpful in re struct tiring teacher education utilize 
the following strategies: 

1 . Earlier teaching experiences > Prospective teachers are 
encouraged early in their college training to gain clinical experiences 
in the schools. These experiences may be to serve as tutors, teacher 
aides, or assistants to teachers. 

2. Micro-teaching . Students are brought together. in mini- 
classroom situations where they can practice a teaching skill or stratei 
receive immediate feedback and be relatively safe from making a "big" 
mistake that may cause loss of classroom control or confidence. 

3- Mediated learning aids . I^edia materials are available in 
rich abvmdance to assist .the teacher with instructional chores^ The 
video-tape machine is very useful in taping a student teacher^ s per- 
formance in a micro-teaching or classroom situation, and then using the 
tape for visual feedback in performance. 

Competency-based teacher education . This type of program 
specifies the competencies to be demonstrated by the teacher trainee, 
makes explicit the criteria to be applied in assessing the teacher's 
competencies, and holds the teacher trainee responsible for meeting 
those criteria. Thus, the important consideration in the CBTE program 
is whether the teacher trainee can demonstrate competency on specific 
criteria rather than whether he/she has completed a particular course. 
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5. Teacher centers . Sometimes known as portal schools or 
training sites and most often located in schools near a university, 
these centers help to bridge the gap between university and school* 
Successful programs include such elements as a needs assessment 
process, field-based training, center coordinator, and a shared 
governance system. The shared governance system, however, tends to 
remain primarily university-^iirected and organized. 
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PROMISmo PROGRAMS FOR DOPROVING THE QUALITY 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



It is extremely difficult to determine the number of colleges 
that offer preservice or inservice experiences in rural education for 
teacher trainees and practitioners. A survey of courses offered by 
colleges woiLl.d reveal only a handful of schools offering classes spe- 
cifically designed for rural educators. A number of colleges are 
located in rural areas, however; and while they generally list no rural 
education courses, they tend to think of themselves as preparing stu- 
dents to teach in rural schools. This would be particularly true of 
smaller colleges, such as Berea College in Kentucky, George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Tennessee, the University of North Dakota, the 
University of Wyoming, Utah State University, etc. At these institu- 
tions, many of their education graduates are from rural areas and 
return to small communities after graduation to teach. 

Providing information about effective inservice programs pre- 
sents a problem due to the localization and short-term nature of such 
programs. Many of these programs occur, are not reported, and as a 
result go relatively unnoticed beyond the college and school dis- 
trict (s) involved. 

It is gratifying to observe that more colleges are becoming 
aware of the problems facing rural schools and are voicing an interest 
in improving the training of rural educators. The National Rural/ 
Regional Education Association supports an active and growing group of 
university personnel who believe that schools of education must respond 
actively in meeting the needs of rural youth. The Association, which 
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includes regjonal cervice centors, state departments of education, 
colleReo 01- univcroitier., and schoc- districts, oncouragen research and 
progrnmG that will assist in the training of ediicational personnel for 
rural schools. 

Of all the colleges engaged in teacher training, the number 
specifically offering some rural education training constitutes a very 
small percentage of the total group. In an attempt to ascertain the 
number of colleges with rural education components and the extent to 
which existing programs provide rural training opportunities, a survey 
sheet was sent to a sample number of colleges of teacher training. 

The number of colleges contacted totaled more than 200. 
Colleges selected were of varying sizes and were located in different 
geographical regions. Of these schools, only 15 indicated that they 
were involved in rural teacher training, as evidenced by specific 
college course titles or practical experience in a rural school setting. 
As mentioned at the beginning of this section, a number of colleges 
located in predominantly rural areas felt that their professional educa- 
tion programs were appropriate for the prospective rural teacher even 
though not specifically listed or described as such. 

If such schools are providing rural classroom experiences for 
their student teacher trainees, it may veil be that they are preparing 
their graduates in an adequate manner to become successful, productive, 
and happy teachers. Some of the general comments from college personnel 
responding to the survey are interesting and indicate a diversity of 
opinion abrut the need for niral teacher training: 
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1. ihir institution is situated in a rural area of north- 
fjastern Oklahoma and thus doos cany elements of rural applica- 
tion; I personally feel this sho^old be emphasized in programs. 

2. I believe that it is important that students consider • 
the possibility of working in rural areas and that teacher 
education programs make experiences available to students. 
Perhaps it should not bo mandatory but an alternative as an 
option. 

3. I personally feel that an effective teacher training 
program can bridge the gap betweon urban and rural America. 

4.. Very favorable. "We are working on developing our ed 
program and will be investigating the training of teachers 
(elementary and secondary) for rural education. 

5. We are located in a predominately rural area in north- 
east Louisiana. Therefore many of our students have rural 
backgrounds, and return to such areas to begin their educa^ 
tional careers. I believe our preparatory programs are 
appropriate for these students even though I cannot say they 
are geared specifically toward working in rural areas. 

6. We train people for schools. They have a variety of 
experiences, some rural, some urban. 

7. I see no need for our institution to have such a pro- 
gram. 

8. I would not support any such movement on my own campus. 
Given our priorities in education these days it ranks at the 
bottom of my list. 

9. There is a definite need for this type of training. 

10. It is a neglected area and needs attention, but I feel 
that programs should be limited to a few institutions. I 
devised an internship program in this area some years ago, but 
it was never carried out to completion. 

11. We are urban-oriented and have an inner city thrust. 

12. We train students in general skills and competencies 
which we hope they can use in any situation. 

13. Most young people willing to work in rural schools must 
be recruited from those areas. Kost of our recruiting is in the 
cities. These young people are not much interested in rural 
jobs. 
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1^. No apparent need in our geographical area. 

15. I doubt thi't v;e could justify a special program. I 
also question the need for all the specializations that emerged 
in recent years. 

16. Our bilingual, special education and other areas 
indirectly address this matter — particularly associated with 
northern New Mexico. 

17. We compare teacher needs in rural as well as urban areas. 
The brevity of the section that follows unfortunately points to 

t}?e fact that our teacher-training institutions as a whole have not 
recognized that rural education is an important component of teacher 
education. The programs that do exist, however, may serve as worthwhile 
strategies or models for assisting interested colleges to develop new 
approaches to teacher education. ' 

College Programs 

Those colleges offering extensive preservice teacher preparation 
programs with a rural education emphasis are primarily utilizing a 
field-centered approach. This approach, involving a partnership between 
the college and public schools, may take many forms: observations, 
internships, teacher exchange programs, staff development retreats, and 
student teaching. The focus of these efforts is to place the preservice 
teacher in the rural community for as much training and experience as 
possible. The programs mentioned are not necessarily exemplary, but 
they are directed toward the important objective of training teachers 
for rural teaching service. The degree of field experience may vary 
from school to school, but a central thread conmion among the programs 
is that of preparation in actual rural settings. 
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One field-centered tur.cher-tr raining project was developed in 
Idaho by 53 school superintendents ( Teachers for the Rural World s 1970). 
Those superintendents found that their respective school districts con- 
tained a number of longtime residents who would be outstanding prospects 
for teachers in their schools but lacked the teacher certification 
requirements for teaching in the state* A consortium of 53 school dis- 
tricts and Idiiho State University was formed to seek ways of preparing 
longtime residents for service as teachers.' It was decided to develop 
individual course syllabi for 12 separate professional courses • The 
courses were offered by the College of Education nt the local coiiuitunities 
with off -campus supervision from the College. The instruction evolved 
around actual public school experiences. Courses needed to complete 
subject-matter requirements were provided by extension services and 
correspondence courses. 

The student teachers took f^rt in classroom teaching, prepared 
media materials for classroom use, and performed other tasks common to 
the teacher in a small school. It was reported that the difficult 
adaptability problem of the new rural teacher was obviated by this 
approach to teacher preparation and the turnover of teachers was also 
reduced. 

The teacher education program at the University of New Mexico 
has offered student teachers an opportunity to teach in two grade levels 
and within two socioeconomic communities. By using this two-segment 
field experience approach, teacher trainees learn to adapt their teach- 
ing to both rural and urban areas and affluent and poverty conditions. 
Ample opportunity is also available for the student teachers to work 
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with ethnic letiders in the communities as a means of better under- 
standing the conditions and needs of the youth who come from varying 
ethnic backgrounds. 

For the past five years, Brigham Young University (Muse, 1974.) 
has operated a program to recruit and train teachers for rural school 
settings. An educational consortium composed of educators representa- 
tive of county school districts, the university, a regional service 
center, and the Utah State Educational Agency was formed to initiate and 
operate a teacher-training program for rural schools. A field-based, 
competencies-centered approach to training was adopted with training 
manuals developed to aid the trainees participating in the program* 
Approximately 30 to 40 elementary and secondary teachers participate in 
this program each year. These centers, situated over 100 miles from the 
campus, require students to live in the area assigned and to complete a 
15-week teaching assignment* Over 200 teachers have completed the rural 
training program, and results from an independent evaluation team indi- 
cate that the majority of students feel successful and want to teach in 
a rural setting. 

The Division of Teacher Education at Indiana University offers 
a Rural Education Center Project (1973-74-) that is designed to serve 
preservice teachers who plan to teach in rural, small town, or consoli- 
dated rural schools. This program facilitates a more closely supervised 
and more systematic teaching experience for student teachers. Up to 18 
hours of academic credit may be earned by elementary or secondary majors 
through student teaching and a community internship. The internship, 
which normally precedes the student -teaching experience, is a required 
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four-woek, full-day internship n.n a crninunity soofwil aroncy no>-». • t'^^ 
noodn of the area citizenry. 



An important feature of this rural training effort is 

site coordinator. This individual ser-res as a reBource person + y.e 

^ ^ t** 

student teacher and is the liaison reoresentative of the unive^ 

''"Si'ty 

the assigned schools. In addition, the on-site coordinator as^^* . it^ 
the evaluation of the student teachers and the project operation (j^u^^''' 
Education Center, 197ii). 

Western Michigan University has a rich tradition in the area 
rural education. Beginning in 1927, the rural program in ^ducat^^ 
continued to the present time. The curriculum at the instituti^^^ fo^^^^^ 
upon the preparation of educators to meet the needs of indivic}\^^;j^^ ^j^^^S 
in communities with populations under 2,500. Currently the Univej. 
is reexamining the rural education curriculum to determine if they 

meeting the needs of rural teachers vho are in small commuriitir.e, ^f^"^ 

^ exp^ 

encing significant growth through migration from major urban cei^-j^g^^ 
(Ruel, 197^). 

The State University College at Geneseo, New York, is pi?epar^^^ 
to implement a Masters degree program in Rural Education. This p^og^^^ 
will utilize the services of the Geneseo Migrant Center, P^^'^ictiiQ^j^-j^jr 
in providing field experiences for the students. The degree Pi?ogt*gLin 
will require completion of 33 credit hours of required and elec-(^j^^^ 
courses and field-centered experiences. A specialization will 
required in Rural Education with emphasis on the preparation of cand^*^ 
dates to function effectively within larger rural communities, -(^^^ r^^'^ 
schools, and the subculture that identifies rural and migrant pupj^^g 
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K,„phaai, v;il.l bo pi,,^,^^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^noivo f^^^^^j o^f'''^^^,,,,^ .hl.h includo 
toachin, in tho ^^^^^^.^ ,rhooi^ ^it^^n tu, eo.nnmitlo.s an 

^hich the .cbool, ^^^^^^^^ a:,, ^^^^^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^^^ 

setting nurrounding tu ^on^^'^^^ies . 

The couraeworl, ^.33. 1;- ^^^Ught ^,,jui^^*^^^ .^1, tho field 
,xperience. extending ^^^^ -oUe,, .^^^ ^.3, Courno- 
,rk viu focus np,^ toa^'^^'/^-hool/^^^i*^'' Planning and i.pie- 
nting instruction, te,,hef-P^'^^ i^te,,,,ion, '^^^Se.ent of ti„,e and 
^terials, and eval^^.^^ j^Pil lea^.^^^ 

In a Portla^,^ ^^^^^^ ^'^^d-ce^terea *^''^^^^-training program 
1971 ^ U8.i^^)^ tn^ teacher ,^,i^e.^ Required to conduct 
ext^ensive ca^e st^^^ie, i^di^^^Ually ^^^^^.^d ^^^^^ throughout their 
preparation experie^,,^ ^^^^ ^r. to ^^^^^^.^^ 

pendent reading i^ ^h, of ^^^lesce^^ devel^^"^^^- ^he rationale 

for this particular p^^^^^ e^f'^^^ize, ^,ed ^Ural teachers to 
possess a nn^ch broaden cou^,3iing guidance than that 

,f urban teachers, e^^^^.^^^y career g^idan^^' Vai teachers :nust 
be able to lo^^^ingly th^i, ^.^^^^^^ %ortunities existing 

outside their immediate .^.ir^^^^t and ^'^^ to guide their stu- 

dents into tne field, ^,^d/ "^^essary c^^"*"^^ Oceupations. 

South Dakota St,,, Un^^'^^ity p^^^.,,, ^J^^o^t^^ity for el^ 
,entary p.eservice tea,^^^^, t^ ^^in a eXP^^'^^^e by attending 0.. 

f two «le.enta^3, sch^^^ '""'^^^S .ite^- ^al schools are 



jne 

0 



""^'t^y scho"' -^-^-^ng sites* ^al scnoois are 

located relatively .^^^^ ^^e ^nivers^y^ ^er^^'^'^^g students to travel 
to the assigned teaehi^^ ,oc^*^°^ ^^-^ r^tj, i^ ^^emoon if it is 
ecessary to attend se^^^^,, ^v.^ing ^^^^,e^' ^^^te^ Montana College 
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ptirmltn r.iAnhjnto to teach in rural Gchoolri if Uw^y roquent. n rural 
aani^^innnt. . In ihor»e inntanccn, the student tciachor onroTlr. for two to 
four croditr» of r;chool obnorvation an:] fiftoon orodito of ntudont toach- 
ing. Students arc normlly annigned t:) one, two, or throe toa^:hor 
buildincn. 

Other Qchoolc in the survey indicatinp involvement with rural 
education v/ore Keuka College; Cornell Univciroity; University of Texas, 
El Paso; Panhandle State University, Oklahoma; Northeastern Oklahoma 
State University; Eastern New Mexico University; and Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

The colleges mentioned in this section may not include all of 
those who offer programs in rural education, but they do represent a few 
of the institutions that have made some concentrated effort to provide 
for the needs of rural communities and their youth^" 

Inservice Education Programs for Teachers 

Inservice education has as a primary purpose the improvement of 
teacher performance through new skill development and/or acquisition of 
knowledge that will help teachers to do a better job with students, 
school, and commvmity. The inservice programs mentioned in this section 
are designed to accomplish the above purpose, particularly in the area of 
rural education. 

The University of Wyoming offers a course entitled ^^orkshop in 
Rural Education.^' This course is open to practicing teachers, adminis- 
trators, and counselors. Eastern Kentucky University offers a well- 
attended graduate course for teachers, administrators, and counselors 

in elementary education. The course, entitled "Teaching the Rural 
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DuvuivMntaiVKl i:hi.l(i," prov i,(i(,c. tj^n r.tuiont vi(.h inf onmil. ion m^^nrdinf: 
t.ho chnrvu^torint of tho rural dJ n'l ivant?i(',tjd . The conUnit of thu 
coiirr;o ot ror>:?e3 an involvement in ccTjnon oxporir'ncoo of thn niral cul- 
ture with nn historical and contomporaiy peropectivo. Thoijo who enrol] 
are aaoioted in bocomins more skilled in developing teacher otratefriea 
and nu-iterialc uniquely suited to the rural learner. 

An Invitational Small Schools Conference (O'Fallon, 197/J wan 
held in 1973 in Tennessee as a starting point in launching a small 
schools task force. The primary objectives of this task force were to 
identify needs and priorities of small schools in Tenneosee, to develop 
leadership for the development of preservice and inservice programs for 
small school personnel, and to generate research related to the small 
school. These objectives were especially aimed at providing assistance 
to 96 sm^ill school districts in Tennessee. A task'force position paper 
was developed as a result of topic presentations, discussions of prob- 
lems, and review of an innovation model for change in small schools. 

Eastern Kentucky University offers a rural education course for 
elementary teachers entitled "Teaching the Rural Disadvantaged Child." 
The course is offered regularly during the summer session at the Univer- 
sity and when requested the course has been taught off campus. Enroll- 
ments range from 15 to ^0 students, most of whom are graduate inservice 
teachers. The primary goal of the co^jrser is to attempt to change the 
negative stereotyping that teachers may possess of low-income, low- 
achieving rural children. The secondary goal is to assist the teachers 
in preparing lesson materials that focus on life experiences as a base 
for learning. 
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Northern Montana College offers a summer session "Automated 
Teaching Systems" course for inservice teachers. This course, part of 
a three-year project for teachers in eight rural school districts, is 
designed to assist these districts in providing alternative vocational 
and remedial learning experiences for special needs students. The 
direction of the program is to enable the special needs students to 
become more employable and capable of being successful in more advanced 
technical training. The College is responsible for coordinating the 
sharing of programs between schools, the training of stucent teachers in 
the utilization of the automated teaching systems, and the inservice 
on-the-job training of the teachers in the eight schools by the trained 
student teachers. The College also provides career counseling assistance 
through the utilization of interns enrolled in the Master's degree pro- 
gram in Career Guidance. 

The University of Montana thr- -.1 the Division of Educational 
Research and Services provides service and research to Montana school 
districts through inservice training to develop better teaching and 
learning patterns, faculty planning, curriculum studies and evaluation, 
school board policy formulation, physical facility and educational pro- 
gram evaluation, consultation, and advisement. In addition, the School 
of Education provides an opnortunity for graduate students working in 
administration and curriculum to further their training through field- 
based work with Montana communities, school boards, administrators, 
teachers, and students. 

Brigham Young University has initiated a new design for teacher 
education (Allred and Muse, I976: p. l) involving a cooperative venture 
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in preservice/inservice education. The venture involves removing the 
regular teachers and administrators in a selected rural school and 
replacing them for a period of time (three to five school days) by stu- 
dent trainees. The student teachers attend several training sessions in 
a day spent on the public school canpus with the cooperating teacher and 
the classes that they will be assuming when the regular teacher leaves. 

During the time the regular teachers are gone^ they participate 
in a workshop planned by them and conducted by the University. During 
the past three years, eight school districts have participated in the 
cooperative teacher exchange arrangement. At no time during the "take- 
over" of the schools have there been any serious school problems arising. 
Parents have been laudatoiy of the program, and no criticisms have been 
reported to the school officials from community patrons. The student 
teachers have been very enthusiastic and have praised the rural schools 
where they have worked. Many of these students have changed their atti- 
tudes about teaching in a rural comnrunity as a result of this project. 

The New York Center for Ifigra.it Studies at State University 
College in Geneseo in New York offers a first-year graduate level course 
in individualizing instruction for rural teachers. This course, while 
not specifically limited to inservice of rural teachers, does deal with 
problems of migrant children, culturally disadvantaged, and rural schools. 
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A NEU DESIGN FOR TEACHER EDUCATIQIT 

A primary intent of this publication, in addition to bringing 
attention to several promising and productive rural training programs, 
is to identify and enunciate some desired features of a teacher educa- 
tion program that would improve the quality of rural education. There 
is evidence, if somewhat miniscule, that a few teacher-training institu- 
tions are attempting to establish nev models of training that include a 
rural education dimension. These thrusts, however, are hardly signs of 
a massive leap to instructional change and differing organizational 
arrangements. To some, the frightening idea continues to lurk that the 
educational enterprise may be too huge and complex to allow any real or 
rational change that would be beneficial to rural education systems. 

One would be remiss, though, to be totally pessimistic about the 
ability and desire of teacher-training institutions to change. Several 
promising signs are occurring within teacher education which connote 
movement in a direction of progress. Progress in this context refers to 
program changes that possess potential for serving the needs of rural as 
well as urban schools. 

For example, professional education courses have been accused 
continuously over the years of being of ridiculously low quality. 
Veteran teachers refer frequently to the failure of their college pro- 
fessors to make instruction relevant and meaningful. An exciting new 
idea in teacher education that is potentially capable of overcoming the 
dissatisfaction is called competency or performance-bared education. 
Perf oinnance-based education, rapidly gaining momentum among colleges of 
education, is pointed toward improved quality of teacher education on 
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the basis of student-demonstrated performance. Identifying necessary- 
competencies for students to attain mastery of, rather than the comple- 
tion of prescribed courses, provides an opportunity for student self- 
selection of objectives and some specialization. Often a number of the 
competencies relate in a very meaningful manner to the skills that are 
necessary for teaching in a rural area. The added thrust of performance- 
based teacher education to test competencies through the use of practical 
situations further encourages a field-based approach which may result 
in more students receiving teaching experience in rural areas. 

Organization for Rural Education 

Performance -based teacher education provides a responsible base 
to the need for specialization in teacher training. However, if teacher 
education is to be truly responsive to the needs of our educational 
system, one thing is certain, that is, that teacher education must be 
prepared to embark in many new directions. The recommendations that 
follow call for teacher-training institutions to recognize the needs of 
rural schools and to adopt new strategies for the preparation and 
inseinrice training of teachers for rural areas. 

1 . Specialization of faculty . Typically, professors of educa- 
tion tend to be faculty members who perform as "generalists" rather than 
specialists. In the past, practitioners in the field tended to expect 
professors of education to be able to work with a total situation rather 
than just a particular area. Graduate schools of education have also 
encouraged the general practitioner approach by providing required pro- 
grams that teach a broad school orientation. 

AO 
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"Generalist" is by no means a negative title » On the contrary, 
the generalist is in an advantageo^* osition to understand the total 
environment of the school and h£is a cett -r frame of reference in which 
to resolve problems. Even prospe^;tivp ".eachers can be given only so 
much specialization, and then they must be equipped with an understand- 
ing of the total process of education. 

A faculty of all generalists, however, is not what is needed in 
teacher education today. Specialists are advocates for their programs, 
and they are in a position to render invaluable aid to those individ- 
uals who work in their area of specialization. Only specialists can 
adequately teach reading, engage in curriculum development;, initiate 
career education programs, teach in ghetto schools, work with learning 
disabilities, etc. "Why not specialists for rural education? O^Hanlon 
(1976) emphatically states: 

The generalist position, however, is not what the college of 
education needs today to gain credibility, either with the rest 
of the university of which it is a part or with the practi- 
tioners in the field. Universities are organized on the basis 
of identified faculty specialties. . . . Often, professors of 
education complain that they do not have appropriate status 
within the university or that everybody thinks that anyone is 
an expert in education. Perhaps this is in part a result of 
their failure to recognize the need for functioning as 
specialists, (p. 133) 

A specialist in rural education would be better able to gain the 

respect of practitioners in rural areas because he/she would be able to 

provide leadership in inservice education, curriculum development, etc., 

as well as assist in the training of those individuals who wish to work 

in rural schools. Interested professors must be given assignments which 
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allow for rural specialization and support services must be made avail- 
able to assist them in being successful. 

2' Cooperativ e relationshiTJS . The need for cooperation among 
educational agencies has never been greater. Schools are demanding 
better teachers, and students and teacher educators are expressing con- 
cern about the relevancy of courses and providing earlier laboratory 
experiences for students to prepare to teach. New cooperative relation- 
ships between schools and colleges are a "must" (Pomeroy, I974.: p. 5). 
In the same manner that urban centers were developed to train teachers 
for the inner city, field-based training centers in rural areas are 
needed to provide inservice and preservice teacher education oriented, 
toward the special needs of rural youth (Pankratz, 1975: p. 108). 

Training centers of necessity must be located in rural areas, 
not near the university or college campus. Teacher trainees cannot 
become familiar with the sociology of the rural community if each day 
after school they travel home to the sheltered environment of the train- 
ing institution's campus. 

Rather than cling tenaciously to the archaic concept that 
teacher education is the sole responsibility of the teacher-training 
institution, these schools must learn to utilize, in positive and 
productive ways, the public school systems, state educational agencies, 
regional education service centers, teacher groups, and all others in 
the larger community of which they are a part. Rural teacher training, 
to be effective, calls for new school roles and parity relationships 
through a consortium of concerned groups working together in a viable 
partnership. The concept of cooperation is not new, and the actual 
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operation has been proven effective. In ¥est Virginia, teacher educa- 
tion centers (Maddox, 1972), utilizing the principle of shared sover- 
eignty, have been organized to bring about needed change in teacher 
training and inservice education. The ambitious nature of the program 
is evident in the numerous statewide teacher education centers that have 
been established and the participation of each of the 17 teacher prepara 
tory institutions in the state as a member of at least one of the 
centers. 

Teacher Corps can be viewed as an explicit attempt by the 
federal government to establish and encourage collaboration for change 
in local institutions (Steffensen, 1975: p. 111). Collaboration has 
been a significant trademark of Teacher Corps support for teacher- 
training programs, preservice and inservice. Through Teacher Corps 
assistance, numerous schools, colleges, committees*^ and other groups 
have collectively supported programs in their areas that enhance 
teacher education. 

3. Team governance . The skills needed by new teachers going 
into rural areas are primarily those of close interaction with students, 
parents, school administrators and teachers, and community people. The 
best way to learn is in real situations. The place to learn to be a 
teacher is in a school. The people who can tell the teacher trainee 
about the actualities of school are the experienced teachers, adminis- 
trators, counselors, and students (Spillane and Levenson, 1976: p. 4-38). 

Ideally, well-prepared and competent cooperating teachers 
should have responsibility equal to the college professor in training 
and evaluating the work of the student teacher. Public school 
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administrators in the field should teach about the relationships among 
school, community, teacher, and other members of the educational com- 
munity. Articulate members of the community groups should also have 
the opportiinity to input into the prospective teacher *s training 
sequence. Who can better explore the socioeconomic and ethnic charac- 
teristics of a community, as well as the local traditions, customs, and 
values, than the parents who live in the area? 

Obviously, this type of training arrangement will require con- 
siderable joint' exploration, inquiry, and organization adjustments. The 
question of governance, team responsibility, reciprocity, and levels of 
program support need serious and constant study if the training model is 
to be effective and successful. 

4.. Preservice/inservice . Any model for teacher training in 
rural areas should also consider the need for practitioner renewal. 
Continuous inservice training is essential for all school staff members, 
and where possible this training should be brought to the public school 
campus. Brown (1975: p. 29) asserts that the current forms of inservice 
teacher education which utilize professors who have not taught in a 
public school for twenty years are not accisptable. These people are not 
aware of the day-to-day problems of teachers and generally have diffi- 
culty relating inservice work to clddsroom work. Rather than debate the 
merits of professional ability — ^which is futile — ^the idea of incompe- 
tence remains valid in many school pupils^ minds. What is needed is a 
new concept of education personnel development. This concept sees 
training as taking place partly on campus and partly in the school dis- 
tricts. Teaching centers or cooperating units will serve as development 
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areas in which training, research, and discussions are held. Professors 
coming to these centers on a regular basis to assist the training of 
preservice teachers will be reeducated to the "real life" in the schools. 
They will receive as well as give new insights into educational prob- 
lems. As interaction occurs, distinctions between the college faculty 
and the public school faculty will fade as training (preservice and 
inservice) and research efforts become the responsibility of all members 
of the education profession. 

Obviously, before this design of cooperation can take place, 
teacher education institutions will be required to develop flexible 
organizational systems that permit an open two^-way flow of educational 
personnel. Professors may need to spend considerable time off campus 
in supervising and consultant capacities. Practitioners will be 
required to assist in the training of student teacHers and may even 
receive some teaching assignments on canrpus. Inservice training of 
staff will become a joint responsibility of both faculties (school and 
college) and the district administrative units. 

Central to this entire concept is reorganization of the colleges 
so that preservice and inservice education as well as the schools and 
colleges themselves exist as one interrelated and goal-directed educa- 
tional system. The goal is to prepare the kind of educational personnel 
who can challenge, inspire, and prepare the rural child to take his 
special place in society as a productive citizen. 
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